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Listeners,  in  this  week's  mail  appears  a  very  familiar  question. 
A  listener  writes  to  ask  about  the  "best  kind  of  candy  and  sweets  for  her 
children  at  Christmas.     So  many  other  listeners  ask  the  same  question  each 
year  that  I  will,  here  and  now,  make  my  annual  reply. 

The  nutritionists  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  explain  first  that 
sugar  is  a  concentrated  fuel  food.     They  say  it  is  useful  chiefly  for  two  pur- 
poses —  for  producing  energy,  and  for  its  pleasant  flavor.     But  sugar,  and 
all  foods  rich  in  sugar,   should  go  to  children  in  limit ed  amounts.     One  reason 
for  this  rule  is  that  children  have  such  a  large  sweet-tooth  that  they  are 
likely  to  let  sugar  take  the  place  of  other  foods  which  they  need  more  —  foods 
for  health  and  growth.     A  child  who  is  allowed  as  much  sugar  or  candy  as  he 
wants  can  easily  "become  under-nourished  because  the  sweets  spoil  his  appetite 
for  other  foods.     But  after  he  has  eaten  an  adequate  meal,  then  is  the  proper 
time  for  him  to  have  a  small  amount  of  sweet.  He  will  enjoy  its  pleasant 
flavor,  and  it  will  provide  him  with  calories  in  a  form  that  the  body  can  use 
quickly.     But  anyone  who  is  interested  in  a  child's  appetite  and  good  nutrition 
will  not  offer  him  candy  or  sweet  food  of  any  kind  between  meals  or  early 
in  the  meal. 


If  a  child  early  gets  the  habit  of  eating  sweets  only  as  dessert 
or  immediately  after  the  meal  —  and  eating  them  in  small  amounts,   it  will 
save  him  and  his  parents  man:/  difficulties  and  misunderstandings.    And  by  the 
way,  sweets  served  this  way  can  be  a  very  good  incentive  to  the  poor  eater 
to  clear  his  plate. 

Now  let's  consider  the  sweets  that  are  suitable  for  children.  The 
nutritionists  say  that  some  of  the  very  best  are  those  made  from  dried  fruits. 
And  they  have  good  reasons  for  this  statement.     They  say  that  such  sweets 
contain  the  natural  fruit  sugar,  and    that  they  are  not  so  concentrated  in 
sugar  as  many  other  candies.     Then,  they  remind  us  that  dried  fruits  contain 
many  of  the  minerals  children  need,  especially  iron.     Raisins,  dates,  prunes, 
and  other  dried  fruits  will  make  simple  and  delicious  confections. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  best  dried  fruit  candies  is  one  I  frequently 
mention  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Parisian  sweets.     It  is  simply  figs  and 
apricots  or  raisins,  put  through  the  meat  chopper  and  formed  into  balls  and 
rolled  in  powdered  sugar. 
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Other  good  and  not-too-sweet  confections  for  children  are  pop-corn 
balls  —  nice  to  hang  on  the  Christmas  tree,  by  the  way  —  and  sugared  popcorn, 
and  Turkish  paste.  As  for  other  sweets  that  go  on  the  approved  list  for  young- 
sters, these  include  fruit  jelly  and  jam;  honey  preserves;  raw,  cooked  or  dried 
fruits;  cakes  and  cookies  not  too  rich  either  in  sugar  or  fat;  custards;  simple 
puddings;  ice  creams  and  sherbets.  Of  course,  you  will  serve  these  to  a  child 
at  the  end  of  the  meal  and  in  limited  amounts. 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  approved  sweets,  I'd  like  to  answer  the 
lady  who  says  she  wants  a  good  recipe  for  sugared  popcorn.     Here  is  the  best 
one  I  know.     It  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     First,  the  ingred- 
ients:    1  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar   1  cup  of  water   1  teaspoon  of 

salt,  and   2  quarts  of  freshly  popped  corn.     Cook  the  sugar,  water,  and 

salt  until  the  sirup  reaches  the  "soft-ball  stage"  —  or  registers  23S  degrees 
Farenheit  on  the  candy-thermometer.     Remove  the  sirup  from  the  fire.    Beat  with 
a  spoon  until  it  is  creamy.     Then  drop  in  the  popcorn  and  stir  quickly  until 
each  kernel  is  coated  with  sugar,     put  on  a  greased  platter  and  separate  the 
kernels  of  popcorn.     (Something  about  this  simple  sweet  always  reminds  me 
of  a  Christmas  snow-storm.) 

And  now  that  I'm  started  telling  you  how  to  make  some  of  these  approved 
confections  for  children,   I  may  as  well  answer  the  lady  who  wants  to  know  about 
this  candy  called  "Turkish  delight"  or  "Turkish  paste."    This  is  a  jellied 
mixture  mainly  of  sugar,  fruit-juice,  and  gelatin  with  flavorings  and  seasonings 
added.     The  fact  that  Turkish  paste  is  not  over-sweet  and  contains  fruit  juice 
puts  it  on  the  children's  list.     They  like  it  also  because  it  can  be  such  a 
handsome  candy. 

Well,  here  are  the  ingredients  for  Turkish  paste:     3  tablespoons  of 

gelatin   one-half  cup  of  cold  water   1  pound  of  sugar   one-half 

cup  of  hot  water   one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt   3  tablespoons  of  lemon 

juice   green  coloring   mint  flavoring   and,   if  you  like,  1  cup  of 

finely  chopped  nuts.     I'll  repeat  those  ingredients.     (REPEAT)     First,  soften 
the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  a  few  minutes.     Then,  bring  the  hot  water  and 
sugar  to  the  boiling  point.     Add  the  salt  and  the  gelatin.     Stir  until  the 
gelatin  dissolves.     Then  simmer  20  minutes.     Now  remove  from  the  fire  and, 
when  the  mixture  cools,  add  lemon  juice,  green-coloring,  and  mint  flavoring. 
Stir  in  the  nuts  —  if  you  use  them  —  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.     Stir  again  before  you  put  it  into  a  wet  pan.     Have  the 
layer  of  paste  about  1  inch  thick.     Let  it  stand  overnight  in  a  cool  place. 
In  the  morning,  moisten  a  sharp  knife  in  boiling  water  and  cut  the  candy  in 
squares.     Roll  each  square  in  powdered  sugar. 

Once  again,  listeners,   the  best  candy  for  the  youngsters  is  not  too 
concentrated  a  sweet  —  not  too  rich  in  sugar  and  fat.     Popcorn,  gelatin, 
fruit  juice,  and  dried  fruits  are  all  ways  to  relieve  this  concentration. 
And  if  candy  contains  more  than  calories,  more  than  just  plain  fuel-value  — 
if  it  contains  iron,  say,  or  other  minerals,  as  found  in  dried  fruits,  molasses, 
and  fruit  juice,   so  much  the  better  for  the  children  who  eat  it. 
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